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which the Russians promised not to advance further in Penjdeh pending the settlement of the boundary question. On March 307 N.S., however, there occurred a bloody battle near Ak-Teppe in which the Afghans were defeated. Although the Ak-Teppe affair took place in \iolation of instructions received from St. Petersburg, it was interpreted in London as evidence of Russia's bad faith. The two countries appeared on the verge of war. Giers requested Germany to fulfil her treat}7 obligations; Gladstone obtained from parliament large credits for the defense of India. The storm, however, blew over. The British prime minister, much to Giers's relief, refused to be swayed by pressure from nationalist quarters. Anglo-Russian negotiations for the settlement of the Afghan boundary (and also for the fixing of responsibility for the Ak-Teppe incident, which were eventually dropped) were resumed, and led to a preliminary agreement (May 22, N.S.) t followed by the final delimitation of the Russo-Afghan frontier in the Penjdeh region (September 10, 1885, N.S.). Russia was awarded the Penjdeh district, but the Zulfkar pass, which she had claimed, was retained by Afghanistan. Negotiations for the tracing of the other sections of the disputed border were brought to a successful conclusion in 1886 and 1887.
A noteworthy feature of the 1885 crisis was the readiness with which Bismarck responded to the Russian appeal to bring pressure on Turkey. His instructions to the German ambassador at Constantinople, issued at the time when war appeared all but inevitable (April 9, N.S.), could not have been more forcible and unequivocal.-4 Russia owed it to his perseverance that strong representations to the Porte were made not only by Austria but also by France and Italy. The results of these efforts, from the Russian point of view, were gratifying: the sultan gave a formal promise that, in case of an Anglo-Russian war, the Straits would remain closed. It is more difficult to determine to what extent the closure of the Straits actually influenced the policy of the British government, though it is clear that the freedom of access to the Black Sea was uppermost in the minds of some leading Englishmen.25 Be that as it may, Giers had reason to congratulate him-
24 Full text in Nolde, op. tit., p. 313.
25 Lord Stratheden and Campbell, for instance, said in the House of Lords on May 7,1885, N.S.: "The facility of operating in the Black Sea is most important to this country. It is the only area in whkh Russia has ever been successfully encountered by Powers wishing to restrain her, ... If the Black Sea is closed for her advantage, Russia is entitled, by the history of the past, to deem herself mvioei-